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THE THESMOPHIAZUSAE 
(411 B.C.) 


BACKGROUND: “The Women Celebrating the Thesmophoria” 
was produced at the Festival of the Great Dionysia, two months 
after Lysistrata. The Thesmophoria is a festival dedicated to 
Demeter, a vegetation goddess, celebrated in autumn by the 
women. The central theme of the play is a ridicule of Euripides, 
at whom Aristophanes had poked occasional gibes during his 
other plays. The precise motivation of this ridicule is Euripides’ 
misogyny. 


CHARACTERS: 

EURIPIDES The tragedian. 
MNESILOCHUS Euripides’ father-in-law. 
AGATHON A homosexual tragedian. 
AGATHON’S SERVANT 

HERALD 

WOMEN 


CLISTHENES A homosexual. 

A MAGISTRATE 

A SCYTHIAN POLICEMAN 

CHORUS OF THESMOPHORIAZUSAE 


PROLOGUE: Euripides and Mnesilochus enter on a matter of 
great and aggravating importance. Mnesilochus is something of 
a dunce and continually makes stupid comments or remarks. 
They arrive at the house of Agathon, to whom Euripides inti- 
mates Mnesilochus once made love. Agathon’s servant stands 
in the doorway and pompously tells the audience to sit sedately 
silent. Agathon is going to . . . “make love,” hints Mnesilochus. 
He is going to construct a drama. First he models it and then 
casts it into bronze . . .“‘and then sways his buttocks amorously,” 
again interrupts Mnesilochus. The servant sees them, and Euri- 
pides tells him to call his master. Euripides must wait, however, 
until Agathon comes out, for in the winter he often comes out 
to let the sun excite his imagination. Euripides is worried, be- 
cause the women are deciding today to execute a grievance 
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against him since he mistreats them in his tragedies. Euripides 
wants to beg Agathon to go before the women at the Thesmo- 
phoria and stand up for him. 


Agathon appears upstairs and sings parts from his tragedies. 
Mnesilochus is thrilled by his voluptous and tender songs, and 
ask Euripides where this androgyne comes from. He asks 
Agathon if he is a man or a woman. Agathon replies that he 
is composing songs about women, therefore he behaves like a 
woman. Moreover, several celebrated tragedians were effeminate 
and successful. Euripides addresses Agathon, asking him to 
disguise himself as a woman and go to the Thesmophoria and 
plead Euripides’ cause with them. Euripides cannot go because 
he is known and has a beard; Agathon is delicate, fair, and 
has a woman’s voice. Agathon refuses to go, because it would 
look as though he were trespassing in order to rape the woman’s 
Aphrodite. Mnesilochus mumbles that he means that he would 
want to be raped. Agathon still refuses, so Euripides intends to 
send his father-in-law. He begins to shave off the beard of 
Mnesilochus, who fidgets, and then shaves off his pubic hair. He 
dresses Mnesilochus like a woman with Agathon’s clothes and 
sends him to the Thesmophoria, first promising to save his 
father-in-law if anything happens to him. 


COMMENT: Like Lysistrata, this play deals with the con- 
flict between men and women, but here its treatment is 
more specific and literary—Euripides. The love element 
has also shifted, with many references to homosexual love 
instead of heterosexual love. The satire indicates the low 
state of tragedy. Agathon’s appearance is managed by the 
eccyclema. Hairiness and beards were signs of virility, but 
Agathon’s smooth shave indicates the effeminacy of con- 
temporary tragedy. His rhetorical skill is a further indica- 
tion of tragedy’s decline in the substitution of external 
effect for content. This episode recalls The Acharnians 
when Dicaeopolis came to Euripides for help. 


PARODOS: Mnhesilochus sneaks into the Thesmophoria, where 
the Chorus of Women is gathered. A Woman Herald announces 
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that the woman should pray to the Thesmophorae, Demeter 
and Cora, and to Plutus, Calligenia, Curotrophus, the Earth, 
Hermes and the Graces, for happiness. They pray that if there 
is anyone who injures and abuses women—listing the many pos- 


sibilities and including Euripides—may the gods overwhelm | 


them with their wrath. cs 


AGON: The women begin to debate on what to do about 
Euripides. Because of. his plays, the men always-.suspect the 
women and keep them locked up. One. woman recommends 
that they get rid of Euripides by poison. Another woman 
agrees, pointing out that since Euripides has convinced everyone 
that there are no gods, she cannot sell religious chaplets of 
myrtle. The Chorus also agrees that the women should avenge 
themselves. Mnesilochus arises and pleads on Euripides’ be- 
half: there are so many evils and deceits about woman that 
he did not make known. The women want to punish this be- 
trayer of her own sex, while Mnesilochus continues to list 
female treacheries. Just before one woman begins to fight 
Mnesilochus, the pederast Clisthenes runs in disguised as a 


woman. He tells them that Euripides has sent one of his relatives . 


` to the meeting to hear the women’s speeches and inform on 


them. He is a fairy and behaves like a woman, therefore he — 


is their friend. 


Mnesilochus is- quickly discovered and guarded. His erection 
positively identifies him. The women guard him, while Clis- 
thenes goes to report to the Magistrate. To save himself Mnesilo- 
chus steals a woman’s child, threatening to cut it open if he is 
not freed. The “child” is a wine skin, and Mnesilochus abuses 
the women as “you wanton, you tippling women, who'think of 


nothing but wine; you are a fortune to the drinking-shops and - 


are our ruin; for the sake of drink you neglect both your house- 
hold and your shuttle.” Mnesilochus rips open the “child” and 
lets the wine pour out. Recaptured, he worries about Euripides’ 


rescuing him. He borrows. a trick from Euripides’ Palamedes- 


and writes of his problems on wooden statues and scatters 
them right and left. | 
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COMMENT: Aristophanes never stops mocking the wom- 
en’s desire for liquor, whether or not reality substantiates 
the insinuations. In Euripides’ Palamades the distressed 
victim wrote of his misfortunes on oars and cast them 
into the sea. 


PARABASIS: The Leader of the Chorus addresses the audience, 
. comparing the merits of men and women. The not unexpected 
conclusion is that men are inferior to women. In fact, a woman 
who has given birth to an illustrious citizen should have a place 
of honor at the festivals. 


COMMENT: The “Parabasis” is loosely constructed and 
not typical of most “Parabases.” It is incomplete and - 
quickly written. 


EPISODE |: Euripides still has not arrived to rescue his father- 
in-law, so Mnesilochus begins reciting lines from Euripides’ 
Helen. The delaying tactic works, and Euripides enters playing 
the part of Menelaus. By reciting Helen’s words, Mnesilochus 
indicates his predicament and begs “Menelaus”—whom he rec- 
ognizes by the pot-herbs he carries—to carry him away quickly. 
The Magistrate arrives to punish Mnesilochus, however, and 
Euripides hides himself. The Scythian policeman accompanying 
the Magistrate ties Mnesilochus to a post in his women’s robes 
so his crime will be known to passers-by. 


COMMENT: Mnesilochus persists in playing the female, 
even though his true nature is known. That Euripides 
goes along with him is Aristophanes’ slap at the lowness 
of Euripidean tragedy. 


STASIMON I: The Chorus of Women sings hymns of praise 
to the gods to grant them victory and to lead them in their 
religious festival. 


EPISODE II: Mnesilochus tries a new plan to get himself released. 
Euripides has returned disguised as Perseus and signaled 
Mnesilochus to play the part of Andromeda. He prays to the 
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nymphs and to Echo, indicating that the Scythian closely watches 
him. He implores Euripides to save him. Euripides tells him he 
will not fail him, he will play the part of Echo. Everything that 
Mnesilochus says is repeated by Euripides-Echo, particularly 
the last few words. He also echoes the last words of the Scythian, 
but nothing works to free Mnesilochus. At last Euripides enters, 
dressed as Perseus. He tells the Scythian that it is Andromeda, 
the virgin, who is tied up. The Sythian lifts Mnesilochus’ robe 
and exposes his sex organs; it is no woman. Euripides wants to 
free Andromeda, for he is aflame with love for the virgin and 
wants to join her on the bridal couch. The Scythian tells him he 
can make love to the old man there, but chases off Euripides 
when he tries to free Mnesilochus. 


STASIMON li: The Chorus of Women prays to Pallas Athene, 
the protectress of Athens, to join them in their sacred orgies. 


EXODUS: During the Chorus’ ode, the Scythian policeman falls 
asleep. Euripides enters in a new disguise, that of an old bawd, 
and accompanied by a young flute girl and a dancing girl. 
The Chorus recognizes him, but Euripides offers to be recon- 
ciled with the women. He will never say anything ill of them 
in the future, if they will free his father-in-law; otherwise, he 
will expose all their pranks to their husbands when they return 
from the war. The Scythian wakes up, and Euripides has the 
girls disrobe to entice the Scythian. He leaves with the dancing 
girl, after commenting on the beauties of her body, and Euri- 
pides leaves with Mnesilochus. The Scythian returns after a 
while, for the girl is “not at all a prude and very obliging.” 
He looks for the old bawd and Mnesilochus, but they have es- 
caped. The Chorus tells him to hurry after Euripides and Mne- 
silochus, and points out the opposite direction from the one 
they took. The Scythian runs off in pursuit. 


COMMENT: The misogynist Euripides has had to beg help 
from the women. In outlining what could have been said 
about the women, Aristophanes outdoes Euripides in ex- 
posing the deceits of women. 
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THE FROGS 
(405 B.C.) 


BACKGROUND: Aristophanes’ The Frogs was produced at 
the Festival of the Lenaea, where it won first prize. Its theme 
is literary and contains few bawdy elements, but it is not well- 
constructed or witty. Its popularity is more likely based on its 
inoffensiveness to prudes thañ on its artistic merits. 


CHARACTERS: 

DIONYSUS The god of fertility and wine, who disguises 
himself as Heracles to get Euripides back from 
Hades. 

XANTHIAS Dionysus’ slave. 

AESCHYLUS 

EURIPIDES } The tragic playwrights, in Hades. 

HERACLES Famous hero of the “twelve labors” who, as 
one of his labors, brought back. Cerberus (the. 
three-headed dog) from Hades. 

PLUTO King of the underworld, which is called Hades. 

CHARON Boatman of dead souls into Hades. 

AEACUS A judge of the dead. 

PLUTO’S SERVANT 

CORPSE A corpse on his way to his funeral who refuses 
to carry Dionysus’ luggage. 

PERSEPHONE’S MAIDSERVANT 

LANDLADY Landlady of an inn in Hades to whom Heracles 

owed money. 

PLATHANE Her servant. 

CHORUS OF FROGS They sing rowing songs when Dionysus 
crosses the river Styx. 

CHORUS OF INITIATED PERSONS Initiates into the Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries. 


PROLOGUE: Dionysus, the god-patron of tragedy as well as of 
fertility and the vine, deeply feels the loss of Euripides, who 
recently died. His desire to see Euripides is so great that he de- 
cides to go down to Hades and bring Euripides back to earth. 
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Appropriately, he chooses a disguise of Heracles. Dionysus 
enters incongruously wearing the lion skin and carrying the 
club of Heracles over the yellow robe of tragedy. With him is 
his servant Xanthias, riding a donkey carrying an enormous load 
of baggage. They knock at the door of Heracles’ house, where, 
to Heracles’ great amusement, Dionysus asks directions for get- 
ting to Hades. He has developed a great craving to have Euri- 
pides back on earth again, and he consults Heracles because 
he has been there and back. He wants Euripides instead of 
Sophocles, because Sophocles was content with the gods, but 
Euripides was not. Euripides is thus more likely to give Pluto 
the slip. Heracles suggests three quick ways to get down to 
Hades—hanging, drinking hemlock, or jumping off a high tower. 
Heracles tries to frighten Dionysus off by emphasizing the 
horrors to be encountered.. Dionysus insists, and Heracles tells 
him that the Initiated at the door to Hades will tell him all he 
desires to know. The baggage is heavy, and Dionysus tries to 
get someone to carry it down to Hades for him. He stops a 
funeral procession, trying to get the dead man to help with the 
baggage, but the fee the man wants is too large. Dionysus and 
Xanthias finally come to the lake surrounding Hades and meet 
Charon, the ferryman. Charon refuses to take slaves, unless 
Xanthias won his freedom in battle. But Xanthias had sore eyes 
at the time and did not fight. Xanthias has to walk around the 
edge of the lake and Dionysus is made to row. 


_ COMMENT: The ubiquitous atmosphere of death is ap- 
propriate in a period of worsening Athenian military af- 
fairs. After the Battle of Arginusae, six months earlier, all 
the slaves who fought in the battle had been freed and 
given citizen status. Xanthias did not fight because he 
claimed eye trouble, a common enough illness in the past 
but more common during draft calls. The Frogs, then, is 
a somber play with political implications in addition to 
the literary theme. The literary theme includes other allu- 
sions. to the theater besides the debate between Aeschylus 
and Euripides. Dionysus pays two obols to enter the boat, 
the admission fee to the theater, instead of the usual one 
obol. l 
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PRO-PARODOS: The Chorus of Frogs is heard off-stage, sing- 
ing “Coax, coax, coax, brekekekex coax,” setting the rhythm 
for the rowing. Dionysus is heard complaining that he is sore 
and getting blisters. 


PROAGON: On the other side, Xanthias rejoins his master, 
and they are both terrified by the monsters of Hades. Dionysus 
seeks protection from the priest sitting in the place of honor 
in the audience. Hearing music approaching, Dionysus and 
Xanthias crouch down to watch and listen. 


COMMENT: The priest of Dionysus had the seat of honor, 
front row center, during the festival. The trip to the under- 
world is an established literary motif, found in the Odyssey, 
the Republic, the Aeneid, and the Divine Comedy, among 
many others. Dionysus’ descent is part of his function 
as vegetation god; when the plants die in autumn they go 
beneath the earth to wait for the spring. Demeter functions 
similarly as a mythic explanation of this death of crops. 


PARODOS: A Chorus of Initiates in the Eleusinian Mysteries 
enters. They sing to Dionysus, dance, and make satirical thrusts 
at corrupt persons and practices in contemporary Athens. 


COMMENT: The Eleusinian Mysteries comprised a Diony- 
sian cult on the island of Eleusis which promised a happy 
life in Hades to its members. A secret organization, nothing 
is definitely known of its precepts or practices. 


AGON: Dionysus and Xanthias join the dance and find out 
from the Chorus where Pluto’s palace is. Aeacus, a judge of the 
dead, is Pluto’s servant and opens the door of the house. Diony- 
sus announces himself as Heracles, and Aeacus threatens him 
with torture by the monsters of Hades for the theft of Cerberus. 
Xanthias chides Dionysus for cowardice, and Dionysus says that 
if Xanthias wants to be a hero, he can put on Heracles’ cos- 
tume. Xanthias does and Dionysus becomes the servant. The 
maids of Persephone, Pluto’s wife, come out and invite “Hera- 
cles” to a feast. Dionysus demands his costume back, but a 
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landlady and her servant come on after the exchange and 
threaten Dionysus with lawyers because Heracles had left a 
huge bill at her inn when he was in Hades. Dionysus gives 
his costume back to Xanthias again. Aeacus returns with his two ` 
servants to arrest the dog-stealer. They overpower Xanthias, 
who tells them to interrogate (by torture) his boy, and if the 
police find Xanthias guilty, they can hang him. Dionysus re- 
veals his true identity, but since doubt remains as to which is 
the god and which is the slave, both are whipped to find out 
the truth under torture. An immortal presumably feels no pain, 
and both try not to cry out, but finally do. Aeacus decides 
to take them to Pluto, saying, “He and Persephone will easily 
Know you, being gods themselves.” 


PARABASIS: The Chorus advises the Athenians to do away 
with penal laws, for all Athenians stand equal. The Chorus also 
attacks the recent disenfranchisement of noble Athenian citizens 
and the elevation of unqualified persons to high position. 


‘COMMENT: , The parabasis’ internal structure is changing, 
indicating Aristophanes’ artistic flexibility and a sign of the. 
decreased role of the Chorus in Middle Comedy. The com- 
ments satirize the recent enfranchisement of the slaves. 


EPISODE |: Xanthias and Aeacus come out of the house, now 
good friends. They discuss the difficulties and pleasures of being 
servants. From inside comes the noise of a quarrel—Aeacus ex- 
plains that Aeschylus and Euripides are arguing about first 
place in Hades. Aeschylus had held it until Euripides’ death, 
but now the criminals have so loudly applauded Euripides’ argu- | 
mentative skill that he is claiming it. To settle the dispute, Pluto 
has ordained a trial in which each poet will argue his case. 
Dionysus is to be the judge. When Aeschylus and Euripides 
come out of the house, still railing at one another, Dionysus 
tries to quiet them and urges each to pray. 


STASIMON I: The Chorus praises the Muses and looks for- 
ward to an exciting battle. 
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EPISODE II: Aeschylus prays to the gods, but Euripides re- 
fuses to.do so. Euripides begins by attacking Aeschylus: his 
characters on stage have long silences; his choral passages are 
interminable; he uses long words and bombastic language; and 
he uses obscure language. Euripides says that in his own plays 
everything is made clear in the prologue; he uses realistic char- 
acters; he has taught men to examine all questions and to speak 
their minds freely. 


COMMENT: Euripides’ reputed agnosticism is played 
upon by Aristpohanes. Furthermore, Euripides, as leader 
of the new rhetorical style of writing tragedies, attacks 
Aeschylus for poor stylistic characteristics. It is noteworthy 
that his accusations do not include any concern for serious 
content. 


Aeschylus replies, first asking Euripides on what particular 
ground a poet should claim admiration. Euripides answers, “If © 
his art is true, and his counsel sound; and if he brings help to 
the nation by making men better in some respect.” Aeschylus 
replies that Euripides’ “realistic” characters are immoral and 
set bad examples. He justifies his own use of highly poetic lan- 
guage by holding it appropriate to lofty subject matter. A poet. 
should hold truth enveloped in mystery, and not represent it 
or make it a play. The duty of a poet, Aeschylus says, is to 
teach. Euripides has trained almost every infant that crawls 
in the speechmaking arts, and this is the thing that has caused 
so much havoc and civil disobedience. 


COMMENT: Aeschylus immediately gets down to the 
meaning of the debate—what is the function of the poet. 
Aeschylus indicates that his style is based on the needs 
of content and is not an end in itself. Euripides has con- 
centrated on the less important and external matters of 
writing, and thus puts himself with the subversive influence 
of contemporary Sophists and orators, whose skill can 
make the worse reason appear the better. 
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STASIMON ll: The Chorus urges the poets to continue argu- 
ing. The audience appreciates their paces and allusions. 


EPISODE Ill: Each poet then quotes lines from his plays and 
the other attacks the statement and its language. In the famous 
“oil can” passage which follows, Euripides’ prologues are made 
to appear repetitious and monotonous when Aeschylus shows 
that the phrase “Found his oil can gone” will complete the 
second half of many lines. Euripides retaliates by showing that 
Aeschylus’ choral odes monotonously repeat the same rhythm. 
Aeschylus criticizes Euripides’ songs by pointing out cheap 
effects and a triviality of content mixed with high comic style. 


Dionysus calls for a set of balances, and each poet puts a line 
on each side. Aeschylus’ side goes down. They try several more 
times, and Aeschylus always wins, for his “heavier” content 
lowers his side. Pluto comes out to ask who has won, but 
Dionysus has been unable to decide. He finally asks each poet 
how he would save Athens. Euripides, in general terms, recom- 
mends recalling the exiled rulers and throwing out those in 
power. Aeschylus recommends building a large navy. Dionysus 
decides in Aeschylus’ favor, and when Euripides recalls Diony- 
sus’ oath to take him back, Dionysus quotes the line from 
Euripides’ Hippolytus, “only my tongue swore.” 


STASIMON III: The Chorus remarks on the blessings of being 
intelligent. Because of his intellect, Aeschylus regains his home, 
benefits all who hear him, and stanches his country’s fear. 
Philosophers like Socrates are foolish and absurd by neglecting 
the drama for scraping words on words. 


EXODOS: Pluto bids farewell to Aeschylus, giving him swords 
and poison to use for sending certain Athenians to Hades. 
Aeschylus says that Sophocles should occupy his throne in 
Hades. By no means should Euripides be allowed that honor. 


COMMENT: Dionysus has gone to Hades to rescue the 
tragic art so “that the city might be saved and present 
her choruses.” In Hades, he realizes that Euripides’ work 
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disrupts the city and attracts criminals. True poetic art, 
on the other hand, should unite the individual and the city; 
it is a cohesive moral force. Aeschylus is thus the appro- 
priate choice, for he is the poet of democratic Athens. 


The theme of rejuvenation we have previously noticed is 
presented here as a rebirth. The return of vegetation in the 
spring is made to include the return of true Art. The 
Eleusinian Mysteries of Dionysus offered an emotional 
conviction in resurrection after death. The phallic origins 
of the Dionysiac ritual and comedy are beginning to change 
in a period of uncertainty to a more philosophic concept. 


